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left the college halls, conceive a right perspective of what 
makes for her upbuilding and her highest good — more to be 
desired are they than beauty of campus or stateliness of build- 
ings. During the trying days of last April and May, when 
earthquake and fire had smitten this western land of ours so 
sorely, the students of California responded loyally to the 
call to service, and gave generously of their time and talent 
to those who were in need. And with the doing of duty there 
descended upon them a new vision of the beauty of college 
spirit as the spirit of unselfish service, of whole-souled devo- 
tion to the university, standing for what is good and true. 
When the students have taken unto themselves this high con- 
cept and are ready to act in accordance therewith, who shall 
deny them the right of self-government? For theirs will be 
the rule of justice and wisdom and righteousness. 

Farnham p. Griffiths. 
University of California. 



THE ELEVATION OF THE COLLEGE WOMAN'S 

IDEALS. 

There is probably no subject of more vital concern to 
society than the ideals of its youth. In estimating their 
importance, a large place is properly assigned to those held 
by young women, since to them is entrusted almost entirely, 
especially in America, the education of children both in the 
home and the school. Not only will college girls guide their 
own lives by their ideals but they will impress those ideals 
upon their associates and upon the children whom as mothers 
or as teachers they are training. It is therefore of funda- 
mental importance to society that the ideal of its women 
should be a worthy one, and a part of education might well 
be devoted to this end alone. We may even go so far as to 
say that if our education does not succeed in implanting a 
high ideal, it is falling short in the most fundamental respect 
of all. 
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It seemed to the writer that it would be valuable to dis- 
cuss the ideal woman with some college juniors and seniors, 
about seventy in number, and with that in view, such ques- 
tions as the following were asked : 

Who is nearest to your ideal person ? 

What occupation do you wish to follow upon leaving 
college ? 

What position of honor would you most like to hold ? 

Would you rather be the best loved person or the best ? 

Which do you consider of the most importance: honesty, 
love of humanity, self-control, chastity or justice? 

What do you consider the greatest vice? 

Considerable valuable work has been done by Messrs. Jegi, 
Munroe, and Taylor in determining what occupations chil- 
dren below the age of fourteen choose. The answers which 
they received vary but slightly from those which I obtained 
from college girls: thirty-five per cent, of the latter choose 
to be teachers, three per cent, mothers, nine per cent, music 
teachers, six per cent, artists, and about ten and a half per 
cent, doctors, nurses and concert singers. Small numbers 
want to be kindergartners, librarians, settlement workers, and 
authors. 

The college students omit some occupations which figure 
largely in the choices of the younger girls such as dressmak- 
ing, stenography and millinery, since they would not have 
come to college at all if they had intended to take up such 
work. 

The percentages are so nearly alike in the professions com- 
mon to the younger and older girls, that one wonders whether 
the ideals of youth in regard to occupation change much after 
fourteen years, or whether by that age the tastes of the aver- 
age girl have developed enough so that her choice of a life 
work remains constant so far as its form is concerned. The 
fact that over one half of these students have desired the 
given occupation for three years or more, strengthens this 
supposition. I should be the last to assert that a girl of four- 
teen understands fully what is involved in her choice, its 
content, the joys and sorrows that accompany it, but still, may 
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she not be, by this time, enough of a personality to make her 
choice ? 

The motives for choosing a given occupation are not many 
in number. Two fifths choose because they like it best, and 
one sixth because they are best fitted for it. None admit that 
money determines their choice, though one sixth feel it 
incumbent upon them to earn their living. Four or five choose 
because of the opportunities oflfered for doing good, and 
about the same number for the sake of the self-culture to be 
gained. 

The remaining questions were planned to ascertain the 
qualities which the students admire most in women, and to 
test any one answer by its harmony with the others. 

Nearly three fourths have as their ideal a friend, while 
only four take a historical character. The qualities of this 
ideal friend vary considerably, and fall into three groups, 
each group chosen by nearly the same number of students: 
an altruistic ideal, with breadth of view, tolerance and un- 
selfishness as the qualities most admired; a broad personal 
ideal of sweetness and strength of character; a narrow per- 
sonal ideal, with brightness, attractiveness, good looks, popu- 
larity, and social influence as the desired traits. 

For the most important virtue, a little more than one third 
take honesty ; one fourth, love of humanity ; one sixth, chastity ; 
and one fifth, self-control. One sixth consider dishonesty the 
greatest vice; one third, drunkenness; one fifth, impurity of 
life or unchastity ; and one fifth, murder. 

It is interesting to notice how few of these students hold 
to the traditional idea that chastity is a more fundamental virtue 
for women than love of humanity or honesty, and that only two 
out of the whole number choose justice. Justice seems too 
cold and abstract a thing to appeal to them, whereas love 
of humanity implies an impulsiveness of action more in ac- 
cord with the magnanimities and ardors of youth. 

The reason for the choice of a given virtue or the condem- 
nation of a certain vice, is the same in the majority of the 
cases, namely, that the virtue or vice in question, leads to all 
the others. One half of those who consider murder the worst 
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sin, assign no reason, while most of the rest say that it takes 
a life and breaks a commandment. 

In answer to the question as to whether they would rather 
be the best person or the best loved, one third say that they 
would rather be the best, and two thirds the best loved. Com- 
paratively few have definite ideas of the position of honor 
in the world which they deem most desirable, for one third 
do not answer the question, and one fourth say they have 
never thought of it. Those who do answer, vary consider- 
ably in choice, only small numbers choosing any one thing. 

To sum up the general trend of the papers, we find first, 
a strong tendency through all of them to avoid the purely 
theoretical. Only seven and one half per cent, have no pre- 
ferred occupation, as against sixty per cent, who have no de- 
sire for great honor ; only six per cent, have a historical char- 
acter for an ideal, as against seventy-three per cent, who have 
a friend; only thirty-two per cent, desire to be the best, as 
against sixty-four per cent, who desire to be the best loved. 
In the second place, we find their choices determined by the 
usefulness to the person choosing, the desirable virtue being 
the one which will, indeed, aid the individual in serving 
society, but which will more especially bring her power, influ- 
ence and happiness. In the third place, three ideals stand out 
distinctly : the altruistic one, the broad personal one, the super- 
ficial personal one. 

If these results are typical, certain ethical problems in educa- 
tion might well be reviewed in their light. 

If the average student avoids the purely abstract in favor 
of the concrete in her choice of ideals and honors, we ought 
first to question whether this is desirable, and then how to 
combat or encourage the tendency. But little discussion is 
necessary on the first point, since it is evidently conducive 
to the greatest social efficiency for people to choose such ideals 
and occupations as are practicable. We may wonder whether 
the personal ideal will be as high, of course, and I myself find 
a strong regret in my mind that so few of these girls have 
been thrilled and dominated by the stories which they must 
know of women who have become famous. Perhaps it is true 
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that he who is guided by the lives about him acquires the 
greatest social ease, and yet, is not this age between eighteen 
and twenty-two the age when a divine discontent with the 
persons and conditions of the prosaic world would augur bet- 
ter for the later standard? Even those who dream most 
highly and ardently of their own possibilities too soon trail 
their golden ideals in the dust ! 

I may be quite wrong in my general theory — I am speak- 
ing now only on the basis of personal experience and observa- 
tion — but it seems to me that there ought to be some courses 
in our colleges or some place in the scheme of college life for 
the systematic cultivation of an enthusiastic belief in a high 
ideal as the; goal for the person's work. The average per- 
son needs to be stirred, to have his imagination quickened, to 
have his emotions aroused, in order to do the best that is in 
him. Do our colleges thus awaken the imagination and 
impulses of their students along ethical lines? On the con- 
trary, I believe that any college instructor who is able to get 
into close enough personal relations with the students so that 
they will talk freely, finds a confusion of some ethical distinc- 
tions and an insensitiveness to others that supply constant 
food for thought. To illustrate: I was speaking in one of 
my classes about the best manner of preparation of a paper 
which the class was to pass in. The paper was simply a sum- 
mary of an article, nothing requiring original thinking, but 
only selection of the important topics. After I had finished, 
one of the excellent students in the class said to me: "Well, 
now, it will be all right, won't it, for two of us to work to- 
gether, one reading out loud, the other taking notes, and the 
two using the same notes?" She could not see that the per- 
son who took the notes would practically write the papers for 
both, until I asked her how' much difference there usually was 
between the notes and the finished paper, when she realized 
that it was principally a difference of copying. I should say 
that her sense of honor is as high as that of the average 
student, but she had not stopped to distinguish between the 
kind of work done by the one who read and the one who wrote. 
In the saine way, students frequently do translations together. 
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one wielding the dictionary, and the other making the transla- 
tion. In mathematics also, one student may state the method 
of solution of a problem and the other do the mechanical part. 
It is difficult in many cases for the students to see that one 
of them loses all the reasoning involved in the lesson, and that 
he deceives both himself and the instructor into thinking that 
he is stronger than he really is. 

In their relations to their fellow-students, we also find moral 
dullness or lack of thought resulting in injustice, either in the 
direction of too severe condemnation or too great leniency. 
The moral attitude which can condemn the sin and yet cure 
the person is even rarer among young people than among the 
middle aged. This is, of course, to be expected, but the practi- 
cal bearing comes here — ^that the years of high school and 
college life are preeminently those in which to cultivate ethical 
appreciation, and it is the place of the teacher as well as of 
the home to do this. 

We ought, as far as possible, to rouse admiration of some 
great hero or heroine, but if most students are not reached in 
this way, the only other way open to us is to cultivate a high 
standard in public opinion as to what the ideal character and 
virtues are, so that each student will feel the force. of that 
public opinion bearing upon himself. 

Within the range of my own observation, the most efifectual 
way in which this can be done is to place responsibility upon the 
student-body in all possible ways, and then to have the fullest 
possible discussion between instructors and students of the 
ethical problems which naturally arise. 

For example, three years ago we introduced into this col- 
lege, first the system of student government, and a year later, 
the honor system. Student government made the student- 
body responsible for quiet and order in the college at all times 
and upon all occasions. An instructor became simply a resi- 
dent, who had only the same privilege of complaint to a proctor 
or other officer as any student had, and she also might be 
"proctored" if there was an unseemly noise issuing from her 
room at improper hours. 

The honor system made each student responsible for the 
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prevention of cheating, both in examinations and in daily work, 
each student taking a pledge neither to give nor to receive 
help, and to report any student who did either, to the Self- 
government Board. All the officers under both systems are 
elected by the students. 

In the case of the administering of government and the 
preservation of order, the first result was some reluctance on 
the part of students to be proctors, since to them fell the dis- 
agreeable duty of administering the law. They might offend 
their mates, not only by the mere fact of rebuking them, but 
by their manner, and they would be mercilessly criticised in 
either case. But by means of discussion among the students, 
certain distinctions were brought out. The proctor who was 
good-natured and let her corridor make all the noise it desired, 
was in the end criticised by that very corridor, or if the corridor 
did not mind the noise, it was forced to have regard to the rights 
of the corridors below and adjoining, both of which objected to 
midnight revelry. In one or two cases, the proctor was called 
before the Self-government Board, and admonished to do her 
duty. So nothing was left for the proctors but to administer 
the law, and it became an object of study with them to keep 
both a quiet domain and the love of their subjects, that is, to 
cultivate an inoffensive manner of correcting transgressors. 
This accomplished a remarkable stiffening of the moral back- 
bone of most of the students, for in the course of a year and 
a half, from one third to one half of the students are likely 
to officiate as proctors. One noticeable result of this is that 
students are now much more outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of certain classes of misdeeds, and yet there is a greater 
solidarity in the student-body as a whole. 

The moral effects of the honor system are to a considerable 
degree unsettled as yet. It has led to a more severe con- 
demnation of the girl who unquestionably cheats in examina- 
tion, and has lessened the amount of such cheating, if it has 
not entirely eliminated it. On the other hand, it seems to 
have brought up numerous questions of casuistry as to what 
constitutes cheating in class work. Of course, there is a 
double stimulus for such casuistry in the pledge not to cheat 
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nor to allow others to do so. If it is not cheating to write 
an English equivalent above your German or Latin word, 
how comforting is the thought! Or if cheating consists only 
in referring to the book, then your next-hand neighbor who 
glances at her notes now and then need not be reported. 
Then too, when is it cheating to study together? And is it 
cheating for one girl to give another points for a paper? 

I am not entirely sure what the outcome of the plan will 
be. The duty of reporting a student seen cheating has been 
most hard to impress upon the students generally, and even 
where they recognize its necessity, they feel it to be so dis- 
agreeable that they will evade it as far as possible. They 
will take the front seats in the examination, or they will turn 
their backs upon the rest of the class — in every possible way 
they will make it impossible for themselves to see anything 
that may be going on. There are, of course, some students 
too acute and too conscientious to do this, and so far they 
have furnished the needed check. It remains to be seen 
whether their influence will be the dominant one. 

A third ethical factor was introduced into the college this 
autumn in the form of two clubs for social purposes, organized 
with a charter from the faculty, conferring definite rights 
and making certain requirements. The most important of 
these was that each club should devote itself to the broaden- 
ing and uplifting of the social life of the college, that it should 
seek out the lonely girl who made friends slowly, and endeavor 
to bring out her good qualities. 

A host of questions at once arose here. In the first place, 
what should be the qualifications for membership in these 
clubs? Whenever a lonely, unattractive girl, a misfit, was 
found, should that qualify her for the club? If not, then how 
is the club to help her? But if such girls are taken in, then 
in a year or so the club will consist only of misfits, eccentrics, 
weak girls, and will be in no condition to help anyone else. 
On the other hand, if only strong girls are chosen, those left 
out must feel that an odious comparison has been made, and 
must resent it. Discussion has been fast and furious, and is 
by no means over, but opinion seems to be on the whole, set- 
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tling down to this conclusion: that in the light of its ideal, 
the club is a nucleus of workers toward the end of develop- 
ing the capabilities of every girl in college. If a girl has 
reached the point where she can show her ability to help others, 
she will not be a drag to the club. Until that time, each girl 
in the club should make it. a point to become acquainted with 
her, and to give her the pleasures and advantages of the club 
house as far as possible. The question of what constitutes 
eligibility for the club, is, of course, the one which determines 
its value as a moral factor in the college. The ideal that 
was, and is, held up constantly, is the altruistic one mentioned 
above, with service to their fellow-students as the practical test. 
There is no doubt that many of the members held in the be- 
ginning to the superficial personal ideal for their club girls, 
and that some still do. They would have made election to 
membership dependent upon liking, so that the club would 
have become but a coterie of friends. At present the larger 
ideal is the dominant one, though, of course, it remains to be 
seen whether it will be so when the newness of the clubs has 
worn away and public attention is not so much concentrated 
upon them as at present. 

A fundamental question might well be raised here, as to 
whether such a basis of membership does not make the girls 
prigs. One might, however, question in the same way, 
whether election to a debating society does not make the per- 
son over-proud of his powers of argument, and so on through 
the list. As matters stand, at present at least, the members 
who tend to exclusiveness, to feeling themselves better than 
the non-members, are finding in most cases that the club 
cannot use them in its work, that is, cannot appoint them on 
committees, and so on, or through them become acquainted 
with other desirable girls. Doubtless the students cannot fail 
to recognize that some of them have more influence and ability 
than others. Such things are known whether there are clubs 
or not. The club, if its ideal is realized, will simply put such 
influence and ability to work in the interests of every student. 

To get back now to the point from which we digressed, the 
influence of these three factors, the self-government system. 
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the honor system, and the social clubs, has been to bring out 
in one form or another nearly every important moral prob- 
lem that one meets in life, and to make it a problem upon which 
practical issues depend. The moral sense of the student-body 
has been roused and sharpened and its ideals made both higher 
and more definite. Much still remains to be done, as this 
article shows, in merging the social into the social ideal, 
but the method tried has been found valuable. One who 
mingles with the student-body here can trace the growth of 
the ideal woman, not only in the raising of the aspirations of 
the students for themselves, but in the increasing esprit de 
corps, the overlooking of superficial faults and the lending a 
hand to overcome them, the prompt, unsparing, but imper- 
sonal criticism of selfishness and insincerity, and so on. The 
necessity of working together in order to make the admin- 
istration of the Student Government Association and of the 
honor system a success, has been here the principle of union. 
Now the club life, with the still closer relations which it effects, 
should complete the work of uniting all the students in col- 
lege into a band of lovers of the ideal in each other, seekers 
after social righteousness. 

Amy E. Tanner. 
Wilson College. 



